MARK   TWAIN   AS   A   NATIONAL   ASSET
came a day when he laid aside the pencil;
the Personal Memoirs of General Grant were ended.
Three days later (July 23, 1885} the world
learned that General Grant was dead.
Grant had written with the plain simplicity
of one not looking for style or effect, but setting
down what he had to say for its own sake,
without a wasted word. So wrote Xenophon
and Julius Caesar.
But the vast success of the Memoirs was not
solely due to the national interest in the
narration, the national appeal of the circum-
stances, or the plain soldierly writing of the
General. It owed much to the energy and
boldness of Mark Twain, the fearless disregard
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of expense with which the enterprise was
launched, the skill with which it was carried
through.
Before Grant died he had the satisfaction of
knowing that his name and his family were
saved. After he was dead the royalties paid
to his widow ran to nearly four hundred and
fifty thousand dollars!
After the great Grant episode comes as a
landmark the publication of The Connecticut
Yankee at King Arthur's Court. It appeared in
December 1889, but it had been long in
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